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THE EARLY FRIENDS. 


THEIR MESSAGE AND THE SECRET OF THEIR 
POWER. * 





BY HANNAH WHITALL SMITH. 





‘The Gospel is the power of God unto salva- 
tion; it is the glad'tidings of freedom from sin, of 
putting off of the body of sin by the circumcision 
and baptism of the Spirit, of being delivered out 
of the hands of our spiritual enemies, that we 
may serve God (without fear of them any more) 
in holiness and righteousness all the days of our 
life.'—IsaAac PENINGTON. 


In looking back at the remarkable mani- 
festation of power over the hearts and con- 
sciences of men, which accompanied the rise 
of the Society of Friends, it is impossible to 
account for it on any principles of human 
reason. For to our modern tastes the speech 
and the preaching of thes: great religious 


_——_ 


*Copies of this essay may be obtained at the office of 
Friends’ Review 


A {feligions, Fiterary and Miscellzucous Journal. 


Review. 


~~ 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 3, 1876. No. 42, 


reformers do not seem to have been with en- 
ticing words of man’s wisdom, in any sense 
whatever. Neither were they, for the most 
part, people of great literary attainments, or 
wonderful intellectual powers. Many of 
them, as one of their own writers says, were 
mere striplings and country youths, or weak 
women with plain and simple understand- 
ings. William Sewel, their great his- 
torian, writes concerning them: “They 
were mean and illiterate, yet many people of 
note, not only such as were in the magis- 
tracy, but also many preachers of several 
persuasions, were so touched at their heart 
by their lively preaching, that they not only 
received their doctrine, but came themselves 
in process of time to be zealous publishers 
thereof; and thus a great crop was gath- 
ered.” 

Isaac Penington, also, in describing his 
own first meeting with them, says: “As I 
remember, at the very first, they reached to 
the life of God in me, which life answered 
their voice, and caused a great love in me to 
spring tothem. Yet the more I conversed 
with them, the more I seemed in my under- 
standing and reasoning to get over them, 
and to “trample them under my feet, as a 
poor, weak, silly, contemptible generation, 
who had some smatterings of truth in them, 
and some honest desires towards God, but 
very far from the clear and full understand- 
ing of His way and will. And this was the 
effect of almost every discourse with them ; 
they still reached my heart, and I felt them 
in the secret of my soul, which caused the 
love in me always to continue, yea, some- 
times to increase toward them; but daily 
my understanding got more and more over 
them, and therein I daily more and more de- 
spised them.” And such seems to have been 
the universal testimony concerning the early 
Friends. 

To account, therefore, for the depth and 
permanency of the effects produced by these 
simple Christians, so disproportioned as these 
were to their natural powers, we must look 
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beneath the surface, and discover whether 
in the inward impulse which gave their 
message utterance, in the pers ns to whom 
that message was delivered, or in the pur- 
port of that message itself, there was any- 
thing which was fitted to produce such re- 
markable results. 

And first; as to the power which gave 
their message utterance, what do we find? 
It was not eloquence, it was not pathos, it 
was not logic, that thus found its way into 
the hearts ‘and souls of men. In vain we 
look to any natural causes to account for the 
remarkable phenomena, and we are forced to 
believe that there was in these men of God 
some element of power which no human 


reason can discover—that they were, indeed, | 


as they so emphatically declared themselves 
to be, “‘endued with power from on bighb.” 

Having felt in their own experience the 
need of that life and power of the Gospel 
which was revealed in the Apostles’ days, 
they had waited on the Lord for the fulfil- 
ment ot His promises, and had found Him 
faithful to hear and to answer them. Even 
as the early Church was they als» had been 
baptized with the Holy Ghost, and had felt 
His sanctif ing power. 

“And who can utter what the glory of 
this light was,” says Isaac Penington, “in 
its shining and breaking forth in their 
hearts! How welcome to their weary souls 
—ow demonstrative and satisfactory to 
their hearts! Oh! the joy of that day 
(surely it can never be forgotten by them 
wherein they sensibly felt the pouring down 
of the Spirit of Life upon them, and their 
hearts gathered ino the bosom of eternal 
rest, and their souls and bodies sanctified 
and set apart f r the Lord and His service.”’ 

Poor and weak, therefore, as they were in 
themselves, and as they knew themselves to 
be, they were not afraid to face a hostile 
world, and a still more bitterly hostile pro- 
fessing Church, because they felt themselves 
to be ‘“‘ strong in the Lord, and in th power 
of His might,” and believed, with unshaken 
confidence, that it was God who was work- 
ing in them ‘to will and to do of His good 
pleasure.” Nothing daunted them. Trials, 
persecutions, and even martyrdom, seemed 
to have no influence to hinder the working 
of that strange power which impelled them 
forward. Neither could any barrier avail to 
check the tide of its resistless force. Right 
on, through the dead Church of that day, it 
seemed to sweep in one mighty torrent car- 
rying along with it much of the life, and 
earnestness, and spirituality that was to be 
found within its borders. 

For these men and women had been bap- 
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‘in the untaught earnestness of a country 


stripling, in the heartlelt experiences of a 
simple woman, or in the logical demon- 
stration of a man of intellect and strength, 
this power of God foreed its way into the 


hearts and souls of men and, whether they 


‘land, 


would or no, compelled them to hear and be- 
lieve. 

And now let us consider to whom the 
message of these holy men and women was 
delivered, that it found such a ready and 
eager welcome. That their message was a 
message to believers, and that they preached 
chiefly to such, is very manifest. In the 
first place, they themselves were relig- 
ious men and women, who had been earnest 
members of the various denominations of 
their day, but had failed to find in any of 
them that which fully satisfied their souls. 

George Fox, in his ‘Great Mystery,” 
says: ‘It is now about seven years since 
the Lord raised us up in the North of Eng- 
and opened our mouths in this His 
Spirit ; and what we were before in our re- 
ligion, profession and practices, well 
known to that part of the country ; that gen- 

erally we were men of the strictest sect, and 
of the greatest zeal in the performance of 
outward righteo sness, and went through 
and tried all sorts of teachers, and ran from 
mountain to mountain, and from man to 
man, and from one form to another.” : 
“ And such were we (to say no more of us) 
that sougbt the Lord, and desired the know- 
ledge of His ways more than anything be- 
side.’ Isaac Penington also says: ‘We 
are a people who have been greatly distressed 
(many of us) for want of that life and power 
which was revealed in the Apostles’ days. 


18 


| We are a race of travellers, who have been 


travelling out of the nature, wisdom, spirit, 
and course of this world (which is vain and 
passeth away) towards our resting-place 
We have wandered from mountain to bill, 
from one religion to another seeking after 
Him whom our souls dearly loved.” And 
in another place he says: ‘‘ We are a peo- 
ple of God’s gathering. We wanted the 
presence and power of His Spirit, to be in- 
wardly manifested in our spirits. We had 
as I may say) what we could gather from 
the letter, and endeavored to practice what 
we could read in the letter, but we wanted 
the ‘power from on high,’ we wanted life, 


'we wanted~the presence and fellowship of 
‘our Beloved, we wanted the knowledge of 
| the heavenly Seed and Kingdom, and an en- 


| trance 


into it, and the holy dominion and 
reign of the Lord of life over the flesh, over 
sin and death in us.” 

In the account of their own experiences, 


tized with the Holy Ghost, and had yielded which they have left on record, and in the 
testimonies of others concerning them, we 


themselves up to His working ; and whether 
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have this fact more fully illustrated. It is | faith, nor did so walk and live in G d, as” 


said, concerning Stephen Crisp, one of the 


great preachers among them, that “he had | 


been zealous for religion before ever he en- 
tered into fellowship with those called | 
Quakers.” And he says of himself: “ | 
have fasted and prayed and spent time in| 
hearing, reading and meditation, and did all 
in my own power, and all to mend my state 
but I could no* mend it; 
in years, sin and corruption more prevailed, 
and there was no help, and I came so far as 
to believe there was no help. I many times! 
wished that I had never been born. I went 


to ministers and meetings and to all sorts of | 


separate people, and, to all manner of ordi- 
nances and to all manner of means, to mend 
this bad heart of mine—to see if I could 


get a power that would give me victory over | 


my corruptions, bu: my arm 
long as to reach thereunto; 
my power and reach.” 
Concerning Francis Howgill, we are told: 
“He was also a religious man, who, having | 
seen the superstitions of the professing | 
Church, had left it, and applied himself to 
the Independents. But although he, who 
had been trained up in a University to be a 
minister, became a teacher amongst the In- 
dependents, and was zealous in virtue, yet 
he remained dissatisfied in himself, finding 
that, notwithstanding all his fastings, and 


was never so! 
it was far out of 


praying, and good works, the root of sin still 
remained in him.” 


Isaac Penington says of himself: 
‘“‘In this sense of my lost estate, 


I sought 
after the Lord. I read the Scriptures, I 
watched over my own heart, I cried unto 
the Lord for what I felt the want of; I 
blessed bis name in what he mercifully did 
for me and bestowed upon me. Whatever I 
read in the Scriptures, as the way of God to 
my understanding, I gave myself to the 
faithful practice of, being contented to meet 
with all the reproach, and opposition, and 
several kinds of suffering, which it pleased 
the Lord to measure out to me therein And 
I cannot but say that the Lord was good 
unto me; did visit me, did teach me, did 
help me, did testify his ac ceptance of me 
many times, to the refreshing and joy of my 
heart before him. 
isfied with what I met with, nor indeed 
could be, there being further quickenings 
and pressings in my spirit after a more full, 
and certain, and satisfactory knowledge ; | 
even after the sense, sight, and enjoyment of 
God as was testified in the Scriptures to have | 
been felt and enjoyed in former times. For 
I saw plainly that there was a stop of the 
streams, and a great falling short of the 
power, life and glory, which they partook of. | 
We bad not so the Spirit, nor were so in the} 


and as I grew up) 


But my soul was not sat- | 


‘they did. So that I saw that the whole 


course of religion among us was (for the 


| most part) but a talk to what they had felt, 


|enjoyed, possessed and lived in.’ 

Such extracts might be multiplied indefi- 
' nitely, showing plainly that those who so re- 
'joiced in the discovery of that secret whieh 
‘the early Friends were raised up to proclaim, 
were not the unconverted, but persons who 
| Were already believers in the Lord Jesus 
‘Christ, and who knew experimentally some 
of the blessed truths of the Gospel, but who 
were not satisfied; havinz never found in 
all their religion that nearness of communion 
with God, and that actual oneness of life 
with Him which they felt to be their un- 
doubted privilege, nor that power over sin 
and the corruption of their own hearts, 
which they saw plainly to be the purchased 
| possession of the death of Christ. They had 
' felt, indeed, some stirrings of the life of God, 
‘in their souls, but they groaned after its full 
‘revelation. They had experienced some de- 
gree of victory over sin, but it did not satisfy 
them, for they saw that God demanded and 
promised a perfect victory. They longed for 
holiness, for purity of heart, for that death 
to sin which they found so gloriously set 
forth in the Holy Scriptures. They believed, 
indeed, that Jesus was their Saviour from 
the guilt of sin, but they were pressing for- 
ward to know Him also as their Saviour 
from its power. They read the command, 
‘‘ Be ye holy for I am holy,” and they would 
fain have obeyed it, but they found it impos- 
sible. To will was present with them, but 
how to perform that which was good they 
found not. The prayer of their inmost heart 
was that the very God of peace might sanc- 
tify them wholly, and that their whole 
spirit, soul, and body might be preserved 
blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ; but no answer seemed to come. 
They believed themselves to be under grace, 
and yet they found that sin continued to 
have more or less dominion over them, in 
spite of all their efforts, and the ery of their 
souls was, “Oh, wretched man that I am, 
who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death ?” 

They were, as one of their preachers says, 
‘‘a people struggling under their corruptions, 
that would mortify sin, and serve God in ho- 
'liness and righteousness, and do God’s 
will on earth as it is done in heaven; and do 
it not in form, but would have power to do 
it; and they have tried several ways to do 
it, ‘and it is not done, and many have been 
at this work until gray hairs are upon their 
heads, and it is not done.” ‘ And what 
comfort, ” he asks, ‘“‘can a serious Christian 
take in a faith that falls short of righteous- 


| 
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ness and redemption? Would it not make a 
man or woman’s heart ache to think, ‘I am 
a believer, but yet I have no faith that reach- 
eth to sanctification, and holy living. and 
redemption from sin? All my faith leaves 
me a sinner all my days: to my dying hour 
there is no mastery to be had, no getting 
victory over sin, it will prevail over me as 
long as [ live. What! must we never 
be cleansed? Must this crooked heart and 
perverse will always remain? Must I bea 
sinner, and a believer? A sinner, and call 
myself a child of God? How can these 
things hang together?” 
(To be continued.) 


From The (London) Friend. 
RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 


In our editorial article of First Month we 
endeavored to define the relative positions of 
religion and theology. Inasmuch as life and 
hanithanuedalle to one who has been ill— 
is a far higher gift than a scientific knowledge 


of life and health—it seems to us correct to | ed 


say that religion is superior to theology. We 
endeavored also to show that it was almost, 
if not entirely, impossible altogether to di- 
voree religion from theology, and that the 
religious life of every age and of every indi- 
vidual is more or less colored and moulded 
by theological belief. This position carries 
with it the inference that it is difficult to 
have too much theology if that theology is 
true. In his second letter, William Pollard 
challenges our presentation of the question, 
and asks if it would “be correct to call the 
New Testament a theological work?” We 
reply, that parts of the New Testament, nota- 
bly the Epistles to the Romans, Galatians, 
and Hebrews, are eminently theological. It 
is also worthy of observation that the Gospel 
of John is the most theological of the four 
narratives of Our Lord’s life and sayings. 
John, the apostle of love, who had drunk so 
deeply into the spirit of his Master, is the one 
who sets forth most pointedly, doctrinal or 
theological statements in reference to the 
work and person of Christ. The late Fred- 
erick Denison Maurice called “the whole 
Gospel of John a theology, because it is 
a Gospel to mankind, a Gospel to the con- 
science of each man, from God and concern- 
ing God.” Again, it is asked if “reformers 
protested and martyrs bled for points of theo- 
logy?” Undoubtedly. Shall we not call 
the theses nailed to the church doors of Wit- 
temberg theological? Is not our title of 
Protestant a standing reminder that we pro- 
test against the theology, as well as against 
many of the practices of the Romish Church? 
And when it is asked what martyrs died for, 
we reply it was through their allegiance to 
duty; and sometimes duty took the shape 
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of affirming or denying a theological tenet. 
. . «+ « If asa science, theology has been 
unprogressive—if its teachings have seemed 
less fruitful in tangible good than the physi- 
cal sciences, may not this have arisen from 
defects in the manner of its pursuit? That 
philosophical revolution in the seventeenth 
century, which has given such an impetus to 
physical discovery, and so enlarged the bounds 
of human knowledge, consisted in directing 
the course of inquiry from the known to the 
unknown, instead of, as previously, from the 
unknown to the known. Do Ranieeleias suf- 
ficiently pursue the same course? Within cer- 
tain limits the early Friends did notably 
apply to religion the process Bacon had 
applied to physical science. They said, God 
by His Spirit is to be known experimentally 
and personally by every true believer in 
Christ, and they insisted that obedience was 
the great organ of spiritual growth and prog- 
ress, They then boldly appealed to ex- 
perience as the test of what they had affirm- 
These principles await application on a 
larger scale. We believe the theology of the 
future will, without paring down any portion 
of truth, bace itself more and more closely 
upon facts—the facts of human nature, the 
facts of the physical universe, the facts of 
revelation, pre-eminently on the facts of the 
incarnation and death of the Son of God. 


———— om 


TRUE UNITY. 


AN EXTRACT. 


And Oh! how sweet and pleasant is it to 
the truly spiri‘ual eye, to see several sorts of 
Christians in the school of Christ, every one 
learning their own lesson, performing their 
own peculiar service, and knowing, owning, 
and loving one another in their several places 
and different performances to their Master, 
to whom they are to give an account, and not 
to quarre| with one another about their dif- 
ferent practices. Rom. xiv. 4. For this is 
the true ground of love and unity, not that 
such a man walks and does just as I do, but 
because I feel the same spirit and life in 
him, and in that he walks in his rank, in his 
own order, in his proper way and place of 
subjection to that. And this is far more 
pleasing to me than if he walked just in that 
track wherein I walk; nay, so far as I am 
spiritual, I cannot so much as desire that he 
should do so, until he be particularly led 
thereto by the same Spirit which led me.— 
Isaac Penington’s Works, Page 321. 


-—. 


Discovery OF Important MANUSCRIPTS. 
—The two epistles of Clement of Rome to the 
Corinthians have at last been found in what 
appears to be an almost complete manuscript in 
the library of the patriarchate of Jerusalem, at 
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Fanar, in Cunstantinople, which bears the aig- 
nature of the notary Leon and the date (5564) 
A. D. 1056, June 12th. The manuscript of the 
Clementine epistles has been carefully edited 
and printed at Constantinople, and Dr. Har- 
nach, of Leipsic, has given a full account of 
this discovery and of its importance to the his- 
tory of the Christian church before the middle 
of the second century. The fact that the first 
of these two epistles, which is undoubtedly 
one of the earliest products of Christian liter- 
ature, makes no mention of Peter and his 
primacy and of the bishop of Rome as his suc- 
cessor, explains, according to Dr. Harnach’s 
opinion, the neglect of this epistle by the Ro- 
man Church. Clement lived A. D. 30-100, 
and was apparently >ishop of Rome during 
the last nine years of his life. The first epis- 
tle to the Corinthians is regarded as the oldest 
extant document of a Roman bishop.— Phila 
delphia Evening Express. 


ee 


SECTARIANISM. 

Let us be afraid of a sectarian spirit We 
may, indeed, and we ought to be more familiar 
with the professors with whom we are more 
particularly connected ; just as soldiers of the 
same regiment are more familiar with one an- 
other than with those who belong to other 
regiments. But the moment this particular 
attachment grows to such a degree as to make 
a party in the army of King Jesus, it breaks 
up the harmony which ought to subsist be- 
tween all the parts, and hinders the general 
service which is expected from the whole 
body. In what a deplorable condition would 
be the King’s affairs, if each colonel in his 
army refused to do duty with another colonel ; 
and if, instead of mutually supporting one 
another in a day of battle, each said to the 
rest, “ I will have nothing to do with you and 
your corps, you may fight yonder by your. 
selves, if you please. i and my men will 
keep here by ourselves, doing what seems 
in our eyes. As we expect no assistance 
rom you, 80 we promise you that you shall 
have none from us; and you may think 
yourselves well off if we do not join the com- 
mon enemy and fire at you ; for your regiments 
are different from ours, and therefore you 
are no part of our army.” If soabsurd a be- 
haviour were oncaeid: it would be among 
the wild, cruel men who compose an army of 
Tartars or savages ; but it admits of no excuse 
from men who call themselves believere— 
which is another name for the “ followers of 
Him” who laid down His life for His ene 
mies, and perpetually exhorts His soldiers to 
love one another as beuiiealineh as He has 
loved us. Let us, then, peculiarly beware of 
inordinate self-love. It is too often the real 
source of our divisions; when love to truth is 
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their pretended cause. If St. Paul could sa 
of fallen believers in his time, “ They all see. 
their own,” how much more may this be said 
of degenerated believers in our days? Who 
can tell all the mischief done by this ungen- 
erous and base temper? Who can declare all 
the mysteries of error and iniquity which 
stand upon the despicable foundations of the 
little words I, me and mine? Could we see 
the secret inscription which the Searcher of 
hearts can read upon the first stones of our lit- 
tle Babels, how often would we wonder at such 
expressions as these ; my Church, my chapel, 
my party, my congregation, my popularity, my 
hope of being esteemed by my partisans, my 
fear of being suspected by them, my jealousy 
of those who belong to opposite parties, my 
system, my favorite opinions, my influence. 
To all these egotisms let us constantly oppose 
those awful words of our Lord, “ Except a 
man deny himself he cannot be My disciple.” 
Till we cordially oppose our inordinate at- 
tachment to our own interest, we “ sacrifice to 
our own self,” in our public duties; and even 
when we “ preach Christ,” it is to be feared 
that we do it more out of contempt than out 
of a real concern for His interest.—John 
Fletcher. 


. _— - —_ — ~ 
For Friends’ Review. 
PERFECTION. 


I find in Friends’ Review, present vol., No. 
38, page 606, an essay signed J. T., with 
the above caption, in which the writer says : 
“ Are not those who profess to believe in 
perfection in danger of deceiving themselves 
and others by the misuse of language?” 
Then the writer goes on to say, that “‘to be 
free from all participation in sin does not 
constitu‘e perfection,’ and that one of the ef- 
fects of past sin is a liability to fall into error, 
&c.; contending that no one can be perfect 
whilst he is liable to fall into sin. Adam in 
paradise was a perfect being, yet he was liable 
to sin and did sin. 

But the Christian who is redeemed from 
the fall is in Christ who never fell; he is 
born of God, and doth not, commit sin; for 
His seed remaineth in him, and he cannot 
sin, because he is born of God. He has no 
fear of falling into sin, because he is continu- 
ally watching and praying. 

Paul had no fear of becoming a castaway 
because he kept under his body, and brought 
it into subyection, so that he could boldly 
say, and that with all holy confidence (and 
every one who has this blessed assurance can 
also say with him), “We know that if our 
earthly house of this tabernacle were dis- 
solved, we have a building of God, an house 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 
“We are not of them that draw back unto 
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perdition, but of them that believe to the 
saving of the soul.” Joun GREEN. 


a 


SLOW AND SURE. 


“How was he gettin’ on? Well, he feared he 
was only a slow traveller heavenward. But 
there—he had many troubles and trials— 
fightins without and fears within, and he 
hoped that his motter was ‘Slow an’ sure, 
slow an’ sure; for the race wasn’t to the wise, 
nor yet to the strong ; but it were to the sure. 
If he couldn’t fly he must walk, and if he 
couldn’t walk he must creep; and if he 
wasn’t as fast a traveller as some folks he 
——— he was just as sure.” 

he little eye twinkled ; and yet there was 
a tone of pain and grief in the reply : 

“ La, Jim, whatever do ’e mean? ‘Slow an’ 
sure, slow an’ sure. Always the same. 
Never no forwarder, never no backwarder, 
but always a etickin’ in the same place. I'll 
tell ’e what, Jim, you ‘slow and sure’ folks be 
just like a faggot o’ green furze 'pon the fire. 
You don’t blaze nor So ; you do nothing 
. but steam and fizz, and go fillin’ the house 
with smeach and smoke. Do ’e get out o 
this here way. Strive to enter in at the strait | 
gate ; but goin’ along so slow you'll be sure 
not to go through un. Slow an sure is sure 
to be too late. "Tis what the folks said when 
they were comin’ to the ark; but the floods 
come quick and sure "pon them before they 
got to the ark, and slow an’ sure was drowned. | 

rve him right, too. The virgins was slow 
and sure when they were agone to buy oil for 
their lamps, and when they came back the 
door was shut. Slow ‘an sure! "Tis damp 

wder that do burn like that there, Jim,— 
it'll choke ’e all with smvke, but it won’t ever 
heave a rock in two, or do anybody a morsel 
o’ good. 

“Go 
there’s never a trouble or trial 
up to you. Spread your wings, Jim, spread 
your wiogs out,and fly. ‘They that wait upon 
the Lord shall renew their strength; and shall 
mount—mount, Jim ;—‘they shall mount up 
with wings as eagles.’ 

“Old Care is a black-winged, croaking old 


creepin’ ‘alony? Why, 0’ course 


ut it comes 
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I don’t think we shall get off easier than he 
did. And ’tisn’t the way Paul knew anything 
about; for says he, ‘Run the race set before 

’ He don’t say anything about creepin,’ 
and it is best to stick to the Word, Jim. 

“Slow an’ sure!—seems to me that 
thing be the other way about. The old 
Tempter, whatever other failures he’ve got, 
han’t got that there—he do-go about like a great 
roarin’ lion, seeking whom he may devour, an’ 
if we go creepin’ along he’s sure to come 
springin’ out ’pon us unawares—aun’ serve us 
right, for we tempt ’im even if he could have 
had enough afore we come by. Time is swift 
and sure, Jim; and death is swift avd sure. 
And then the love of Jesus is swift and sure. 
Ah! bless the Lord, how swift and sure that 
is, you know, Jim, as well as the rest! ‘When 
he was yet a great way off, bis father saw 
him, and had compassion, and ran,—ran.” 
And Dan’el’s voice spoke with a tenderness 
that brought the tears to every eye. 

“No creepin’ then, or walkin’ either. He 
ran, and fell on his neck, and kissed him. Ab, 
bless the Lord; tha.’s His way always—and 
His way be always best.” And he brushed 
away the tears as he finished—“Come, friends, 
let us sing a bymn. 

* My soul, through my Redeemer’s care, 
Saved from the second death I feel ; 
My eyes from tears of dark despair, 
My feet from falling into hell. 
‘ Wherefore to Him my feet shall run,’ 
«“That’s it—run. 
‘My eyes on His perfection gaze ; 
My soul shall live for God alone ; 
And all within me shout His praise.’” 
—Daniel Quorm's Class Veeting. 


— 6c. 


Tae Hawaran (Sanpwicu) Is.tanps.— 
There are not many people in the Sandwich 
Islands, but they occupy an important com- 
mercial and geugraphical position. An al- 
manac for this year (1876), published out 
there, is filled with interesting information 
about their history, commerce, literature and 
religion. The census of 1872 shows that 
there are on the islands 49,044 natives, 2487 
half castes, 1938 Chinese, 849 natives born 
of foreign parents, 1690 Europeans and 889 
Americans. Total population 56,897. There 


raven ; but his croakin’ can’t get up so high|are more Americans than foreigners of any 
as the eagle, it’s down, down ever so far| other single nationality. The government 
below; down under the clouds; and the| (judging from the names of the officials) is 
eagle is up above ‘em all, in the floods o’ sun- | largely administered by the limited number 
shine. ‘They shall mount with wings as eagles;|of Americans and Britons on the islands. 
they shall run, and not be weary; they shall| The commerce of the islands has grown from 
walk, and not faint,’ exports of the value of $169,641, and im- 

“My dear Jim, there been’t no such thing| ports of $350,347 in 1844, to exports of the 
as this ‘slow an’ sure’ o’ yours. When the| value of $1,839,619, and imports amounting 
top do spin slow, he’s sure to come down.| to $1,310,827 in 1874. The exports have ex- 
"Tisn’t the way the angels told Lot. ‘Escape| ceeded the imports since 1808 in every year 
for thy life ; tarry not in all the plain;’ andj except 1872. The receipts of the custom 
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house have grown from $8468 in 1843 to| terminated his career of usefulness, calling 
$183,857 in 1874. The United States has| wife and child to him, he said: 
almost 8 monopoly of the commerce with the} “When I am gone you will not wish me 
Hawaiian Islands; British Columbia, New| back, I know, for I shall be so much better off; 
Zealand and Australia taking the bulk of| but neither must you wear gloomy, mourning 
the exports not sent to this country. The| dresses. Wear those in which I have known 
imports are chiefly of the necessaries of life,| and loved you ; they will serve to remind you 
clothing, dry <oods, groceries and provisions. | pleasantly of me.” 
—Daily Paper. “But,” says one, “we manifest our respect 
Picm Tas [Boten mF or A - ype by ee change in se attire. 
eed ot t would seem heartless not to make ‘t.” 
—- ee FOR THE DEAD. | So argued a poor little neighbor of mine a 
There exists in the old Moravian congre- twelvemonth ago, who, whea her husband 
gations a beautiful custom of announcing| ¥48 released from the harassing cares and 
the death of their members from the steeple | anxieties which, godly man though he was, 
of the church edifice, not by the mournful| made his life a burden, must needs show re- 
tolling of a bell, but by discoursing sweet | spect for his memory by thus fuaereally drap- 
strains of solemn music—grand choral tunes| ing herself at the expense of friends who 
—associated in the minds of the hearers with| were already heavily taxed for the support 
certain of their ancient hymns, which give | of her helpless young family. They were far 
clue to the age, sex, and condition of the de. | too generous to begradge the outlay, and yet 
parted. Thus their trombonists faintly echo|{ question whether any one was benefited 
the anthems of joy that resound in’ heaven) thereby, for here arises another view of the 
when another soldier of the cross has laid| case: its effect upon the health. 
down his armor, the weapons with which he| All depressing iufluences are the reverse of 
waged unceasing warfare in this world of sin,| healthful. The quaint saying of our grand- 
sorrow, and temptation, and fallen asleep in| mothers, “every sigh is a nail in one’s coffin,” 
Jesus until the resurrection morn, when he| 0d the scriptural statement that “a merr 
shall wake in newness of life and strength,| heart doeth good like a medicine,” are found. 
to find the strife indeed ended, victory | ed in truth and common sense. Hence what- 
grief assuaged, pain banished, and tears for. ever nourishes grief, and tends to brooding 
ever wiped away. | melancholy, must inevitably be injurious. 
And for such as these—‘the blessed dead” Nor is this all: there is in the very nature 
—we clothe ourselves in habiliments of deep- | of black something depressingly repellent,— 
est woe! For such as these we mourn,—for | 28 is proved by the distaste manifested for it 
surely no tortured heart would proclaim to| by little children, not yet trained to abnor- 
the wide world its despairing anguish over| al tastes and fancies. The edge of this innate 
the cheerless graves of those who, having | #Vversion has, it is true, been worn off by our 
lived without tod in the world, are now with-| familiarity with it as an article of common 
out hope in their death. | wear among those who are not bereaved, but 
“Tt is not for the dead, but for ourselves, | the fact of its unfavorable effect yet remains, 
that we mourn,” says a quiet voice at my|—®* room hung with black would be not only 
side. ‘unhealthy, but uncomfortable and uncon- 
But if that be the case, we ought more un-| g¢mial to any one. 
selfishly to contemplate the sweet rest upon| Does it not then behoove us personally to 
which they have entered—the “ beloved,” | abs‘ain from the use of this badge of sorrow 
to whom “ He giveth sleep,” Doubtless the| and affliction? Whom shall we most honor, 
sable garments with which we robe ourselves| Creature or Creator? Shall we not sink selfish 
are in sad harmony with our own stricken | *@4ness in the nobler consideration of the 
spirits, and foster and augment the melan-| welfare uf those still left to bless us, and seek 
choly which we morbidly fancy it would be|to promote the health needful to make 
unfeeling, nay, well nigh sacriligious to cast | Our lives a blessing to others, and help to 
off. Yet if we believe that “ Our Father” | turn the tide of popular sentiment against an 
knows what is best for us, as well as for those| injurious custom which bears with cruel 
who are resting from their labors, what right| Weight upon the sensitive hearts of the re- 
have we to grieve, when so many blessings | spectable poor? Shall not we, walking softly 
still left us, call for grateful recognition ?| before the Lord, exhibit a courageous, cheer- 
Nor should we thus blot out the sunshine of! ful resignation, not merely in our conversa- 
others, bringing added sadness to hearts that | tion, but in all the appointments of our daily 
know their own bitterness, by our sombre | life, rather than helplessly conform to the 
mood and dress. | demands of hollow-hearted fashion, in don- 
When the father of the writer was nearing | ning the livery of grief which she prescribes, 
the close of a long and painful illness, which | when the messenger of death enters our door? 
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of divine love will, in another state of exist- 
ence, if not in this, secure at last the restora- 
ltion of every human soul. We are not 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MO. 3, 1876. 





Or Us Art —It has been remarked by 
more than one minister of the Gospel, that 
there is nothing of which it is so difficult to 
convince men, as the reality of the love of 
God. His justice is constantly attested by 
the reproofs of conscience. Some persons 
have so mistaught the doctrine of the atone- 
ment, as to make it appear that the inter- 
position of the love of the Son has averted 
the impending wrath of the Father, who, else, 
was not willing to forgive. This is utterly 


allowed any room for doubt upon this mo- 
'mentous subject, if we accept the plain words 
| of Scripture. “For if they escaped not who 
refused Him that spake on earth, much more 
| shall not we escape, if we turn away from Him 
| that speaketh from heaven. For 
our God is a consuming fire.” * 


—— 


| Our CORRESPONDENCE.—We have received a 
letter from a Friend who was present at the late 
session of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and who 
takes exception to some of the remarks made in 


our No. 39 (p. 617) under the heading, “A 
Strange Misapprehension.” It seems needful 
for us to disavow any intention to impugn the 
veracity of the writer whose comments upon a 


contradictory to the truth as set forth in the | 
words of our Lord: that “God 80 loved the| 
world, that He gave His only begotten Son. 
eee er S| For God sent not His Son | siscourse spoken in the Yearly Meeting were 
into the world to condemn the world; but that! peferred to by us with objection. Misconcep- 
the world through Him might be saved.” It | tion, favored by adverse class prepossession, is 
has been well said, that Jesus, by His suffer-| what was charged; and this ascription yet ap- 
ing and death, accomplished the revelation | pears correct. The few words quoted from 
of the righteousness of God; which, other-|memory by our correspondent were probably 
wise, must fave been manifested and con- among those which were spoken in the discourse 


summated in the punishment of the sinner; | under consideration ; but we continue to feel ex- 
of all sinners. “The Lord hath laid on ‘Hi *\treme surprise that, in the connection in which 
the iniquity ats all””* - |they occurred, they were not understood by all 


ae ‘ . as they were meant, in full conformity with Gos- 
Is there any limit to the universality of | pel truth. With satisfaction, we read in the 
the efficacy of this atonement? None, we| (Philadelphia) Friend, of sth mo. 13th,t an inci- 
reverently believe, other than that which was | dental allusion to the same doctrine, as taught in 
affixed by our Saviour Himself:+ “be that |the 3d chapter of the Gospel of John, concern- 





believeth not (accepts not by faith) the Son, 
shall not see life; but the wrath of God 
abideth on him.” All that was lost to man 
by the fall ini Adam, has been restored to our 
race by the work of Christ without us; and 
will be renewed individually to every one 
who accepts Him, by His work within us, 
through the Spirit. Thus is Christ “the 
gift of God.” ’ 

This is no antinomian doctrine. “ He shall 
save His people from their sins.’{ There- 
fore, whoever is still in sin is not saved; and 
there is no other salvation. 
method of reasoning upon the counsels of 
God, would limit this to some, to whom alone 
is given an “effectual” calling. Universal- 
ism would override the awful warnings of 
Scripture, by asserting that the Omnipotence 
“eIsaiah lili 6, 


+ John iii. 6. 
Matt. i 21. 


Calvinism, in its | 


| ing the ground of final condemnation. 

A few passages in the letter from the corres- 
pendent now alluded to are such that we may 

| share the profit of their counsel with our readers. 


“TI believe we a// may gain by mutual conde- 
| scension and a humble willingness to be searched 
| by the light of Truth, and thus to realize the 
elimination of all dross and reprobate silver by 
submission to the power of the great Refiner— 
the blood of Jesus Christ cleansing from all sin.” 

“‘I am often comforted to find essays in the 
Review which go to support vital points of doc- 
trine from which many professing Christians and 
even Friends are sadly departing. May thy 
hands be strengthened in this direction, is my 
| affectionate and earnest desire; and I may add, 
ponder well and prayerfully before publishing 
anything that may even remotely tend to weaken 
a tender scruple laid on the weakest learner in 
Christ's school, by Him who has invited the weary 
and heavy-laden to come to Him, and whose 
first statement of duty when so come, is to take 
His yoke upon them, and learn of Him who is 
meek and /ow/y in heart.” 


| 


| 





* Hebrews xii: 25-29. 
tEditorial article, p. 311. 
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Accepting freely this advice, it may be added, 
that it is of great importance for all to discrimi- 
nate between the wearing of a yoke imposed 
by men, and the acceptance of that of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ; who said, in 
words following those quoted above: ‘ My yoke 
is easy, and My burden is light.” 


oe 


NEW PUBLICATIONS.— Westcott’s Guide to 
Philadelphia, Published by Porter & Coates, 
822 Chestnut street. Every visitor to the “i xpo- 


sition "’ will find advantage in using the “ Aw- 


thorized Visitor's Guide, &c.,"" which is sold on 
the grounds. Many will wish also to have the 
larger “‘ Official Catalogue ;” although this is 
disappointing in some respects. Strangers in the 
city may obtain a large amount of useful and in- 
teresting information concerning Philadelphia, 
old and new, in the new ‘“‘Guide"’ by Thompson 
Westcott. It shows considerable research in 
regard to local history; some of which has gen- 
eral and national interest. 

Under the heading of ‘‘ The Treaty Ground.” 
T. Westcott indicates a doubt as to the actuality 
of the “ great treaty said by common tradition 
to have been made under the elm tree at Shacka- 
maxon, between William Penn and the Indian 
tribes. He says, ‘‘ There are records of treaties 
with the Indians for purchase of lands, and the 


names of the places where they were negotiated 


are given. But there is nothing to show that a 
treaty of friendship and amity only was ever 
made.” This is, we judge, rather too strong 
language ; although it is true that no detailed 
contemporary record of the transaction is known, 
and no copy of the treaty is now extant. But 
there is something to show in favor of such a 
negotiation really having taken place. Governor 
Gordon, of Pennsylvania, in a speech to the 
Lenni Lenape, Shawnee and Mingo Indians, in 
1728, said that when William Penn first brought 
his people with him over the sea, “he then made 
a strong league and chain of friendship with 
them, by which it was agreed that the Indians 
and the English, with all Christians, should be 
as one people.” He told them that “ Your 
leagues with your father, William Penn, and 
with his governors, are in writing on record, that 
our children and our children's children may 
have them in everlasting remembrance.” Ap- 
pealing for confirmation to the memory of the 
Indians, transmitted from one generation to an- 
other, Governor Gordon enumerates nine dis- 
tinct “chief heads or strongest links of the 
chain” of perpetual amity thus established be- 
tween W. Penn and these Indian tribes.* P.S. Du- 


_ 


* 8. M, Janney ; Peace Principles Exemplified ; p. 55 and 59. 


| water-frontage ; 
| Park, including the Centennial grounds and 
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ponceau and J. F. Fisher gave an account of the 
formation of this l¢ague of friendship, in a paper 
presented to the Historical Society of Pennsylva- 
nia, and inserted in Part II of the 3¢ volume of 
its publications, 

Westcott’s Guide is accompanied by three con- 
venient maps; one o! the City of Philadelphia, 
marking all the railroad lines; another of the 
and the third of Fairmount 


principal buildings. The book is a very neat 
and portable one, of less than 500 pages. 
Peace Principles Exemplified In The Early 


| History Of Pennsylvania, By Samuel M. Janney. 


Published at 706 Arch street, Philadelphia. The 


| author of this little volume (12mo., pp. 169) is 


already known as the author of a “ Life of W. 


| Penn,” “ Life of George Fox,” and a “ History 


of the Society of Friends.” This work is in- 
tended to take advantage of the present year as 


|‘ an appropriate season to revive the memory of 
the founder of Pennsylvania, and to illustrate 


the principles of peace.” Most of the book is 
occupied with the leading events in the life of 
William Penn, in connection especially with the 


| settlement and government of Pennsylvania. It 


is well written, and interesting throughout. We 
extract a few passages from the Introduction, 
describing the state of things on the banks of 
the Delaware before a new era opened with the 
coming of Penn. 


‘Fifty years had elapsed since the first colony 
was planted by the Dutch and named Fort 
Nassau. It languished a few years, and was, for 
a time, abandoned. Their next attempt was a 
fortified settlement near the mouth of Dela- 
ware Bay, which was destroyed by the Indians. 
The Swedes succeeded them and planted a 
colony, but the aggressive policy of their military 
governor brought on a war which resulted in 
their subjection to the Dutch. These in turn, 
were conquered by the English, and the country, 
under the despotic sway of the governors Love- 
lace and Andross, made but little progress in 
population or industrial pursuits. Agriculture 
was at a low ebb, education neglected, and the 
moral condition of the people by no means en- 
couraging. 

“ There was, however, a brighter day about to 
dawn upon the shores of the Delaware. The 
colony of New Jersey was already enjoying the 
beneftts of civil and religious liberty, the doctrine 
of peace and good-will to men had been pro- 
claimed there by Penn and his associates, and 
the time was drawing nigh when Pennsylvania 
would exhibit to the world the nearest approach 
that has ever been made to a government found- 
ed on Christian principles.” 


bites ke 

THE KINDERGARTEN SysTEM.—On another 
page, we present some account of F. Freebel, 
and the general principles of his method of edu- 
cating young children. E. Steiger, 22 and 24 
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Frankfort street, New York, supplies the ‘Gifts 
and Occupations,” as well as a number of inter- 


esting books and pamphlets upon the subject. | 


Elizabeth P. Peabody has been especially asso- 
ciated with the introduction of this system into 
the United States. A simdergarien, in actual 
operation, has been arranged for the inspection 
of visitors, near the Women's Department of the 
Centennial Exposition. 


- 


INTERNATIONAL TEMPERANCE CONFERENCE.— 
The International Temperance Conference will 
convene in Philadelphia, Sixth mo. 13, for a 
three days’ session. It will include a large num- 
ber of well-known representative temperance 
men and women of our own country, and many 
distinguished foreign delegates. Papers will be 
presented giving a general history of temperance 
work in this and other countries, and of the vari- 
vus national temperance organizations; also 
carefully-prepared papers by able writers from | 
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| social life, not only was he the children’s friend, but 
| with unobtrusive thoughtfulness he cared for the neg. 
lected ones and spoke to them words of cheer, and 
threw over the offender and him that was out of the 
way, the ample folds of that mantle which covers a 
multitude of sins. His manifold deeds of kindness, like 
his own garden of sweet fruits and sweet flowers, in 
| which he delighted, and which his own hands cher- 
| ished, have been to many, blessings and benedictions, 
|and are fragrant with loving memories and tender as- 


sociations. 


| GIFFORD.—On the 20th of Eleventh month, 1875, 
| Dolly Gifford, in the eighty-first year of her age; a 
; member of Sandwich Monthly Meeting, Mass. 


COOLIE IMMIGRATION : 
| VIEWED IN ITS MORAL AND SOCIAL AS 
| PECTS, AND AS AN IMPERIAL POLICY. 


27, New Broad Street, London, April 15, 1876. 
The oypressive treatment of the Indian 
coolies in Mauritius, shown in the Report of 
the recent Royal Commission, together with 
pressing remonstrances from Jamaica against 


both sides of the Atlantic, upon the Educational | the further importation of coolies into that 
and Scientific, the Social and Economical, Leg- | Island; and, they regret to add, the contem- 
islative, Political, and Religious aspects, The| Plated importation of coolies and Pacific 
following, among others, have consented to pre- | Islanders into the new Colony of Fiji, compel 
pare papers, or to open the discussion upon the C enna. of the British and Foreign 
various topics: Neal Dow, of Maine; Wm. E. | peers ere to urge upon — 
Dodge, of New York; Dr. Cummings, of Con-| mens Oe. URED vorennmene & Siecnreee 


tion of the principles and the conditions on 
necticut ; T. L. Cuyler, of Brooklyn ; J. H. Raper,| chick, George Tac, 


which Servile Immigration has been hereto- 
of the United Kingdom Alliance ; Robert Rae, of| fore conducted. 


the London National Temperance League; Daw-| [py tracing the origin of what the Society 
son Burns, London; B. D. Townsend, of South has held to have been a mistaken and disas- 
Carolina; Frances E. Willard, of Chicago; | trous policy, it is needful to recur to the posi- 
Lavinia Goodell, of Wisconsin ; Helen E. Brown, | tion of our West Indian colonies at the period 
of New York. | of slave emancipation, when the great ma- 

All churches and religious bodies, as well as | jority of the sugar estates were deeply and 
all temperance organizations, are invited to send | hopelessly mortgaged, and the absenteeism of 
delegates ; all national bodies at least seven, and the proprietors all but uviversal. 


all churches and local organizations at least two 
delegates. The Secretary of the International 
Temperance Conference Committee is J. N. 
Stearns, No. 58 Reade street, N. Y. 


a 


MARRIED. 


TABER—HEATON.—At the residence of the 
bride’s parents, Fifth month 2nd, according to the or- 
der of the Society of Friends, Dr. J. Russell Taber, 
to Eliza H., daughter of Daniel L. Heaton. 
residents of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


LS EE RT A A 


DIED. 
WILLIAMS.—On the 4th of Fifth month, 1876, at 


Both | 


It has never been sufficiently borne in mind 
that, viewed as a whole, sugar planting in the 
_ older coloniés was in a ruined condition ante- 
|cedent to emancipation. On the contrary, 
| the popular assumption has ever been that 
‘emancipation was the cause, instead of 
'being merely the culminating point, of the 
| catastrophe. 

| The admission of Mauritius sugar in the 
|year 1826, and afterwards those from our 
East Indian possessions, at the same duties as 
those from the British West Indies, had de- 
| molished the artificial fabric of a high and 
exclusive protection, which had so long main- 
‘tained a régime of expensive establishments 
| and costly cultivation; and when in the midst of 


his residence in Aurora, Cayuga County, N. Y., John | this prostration we coutemplate (with how- 
E. Williams, in the 82d year of his age; a beloved| ever many striking exceptions) the moral in- 
member and Elder of Scipio Monthly Meeting. Of| capacity of those who had administered the 
this dear friend it may be said that his characteristics | l ae | 1 h 1 to 
were those of the Christian gentleman. Possessed of | slave system, not only to adapt themselves 

a ready sympathy and of a large charity, his habit was, | the conditions of freedom, but at the same 
not only the practice of sweet courtesies in his daily|time to face a competition which had 
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grown strong in spite of this adverse protec- 
tion, we cannot wonder at the inevitable 
result. 

It was in this condition of things that ex- 
pedients were resorted to, at first strongly con- 
demned by the Imperial Government, but 
cmeore? ultimately sanctioned, under the 
powerful and continuous pressure of planting 
and mercantile interests, which this Society 
then deemed—as they do now—to be forms 
of slavery more or less modified, indefensible 
in principle and detrimental to the social 
well-being and the moral progress of the 
emancipated population of the colonies. 

Tt may have been that a feeling of strong 
sympathy with a once powerful, but then pros 
trate, interest, committed the Government to 
& course unjust in its inception as it has been 
unhappy in its consequences. 

It was unjust to those planters who, by the 
exercise of tact and consideration, combined 
with firmness, were able to retain in freedom 
the services of their former slaves, in that it 
imposed on them the added charges of immi- 

ration to a taxation already too heavy. It 
intercepted and superseded that bey ad- 
justment of the new conditions of labor 
which was slowly but steadily taking place. 
An extensive but voluntary emigration had 
set in from Barbadoes and other islands to 
Trinidad and Demerara until superseded by 
the immigration from India and China. 

But whatever might have been alleged in 
favor of these measures, as expedients de- 
signed for the rescue of a productive industry 
already existing, it cannot be admitted to 
have been within the province of Govern 
ment to stimulate, by providing labor and 
capital, that speculative enterprise which, 
since the abolition of slavery, has more than 
Sn the exports from Mauritius and 

rinidad. It has been to foster the mer- 
eantile and planting interests of these colo- 


nies that, instead of <levating and improving | 
the industrial character of their former slave | 


population, there has been crowded into them 
another servile element in an abnormal and 
repulsive social condition. It may be safely 
asserted that a proposal to solve in this fash- 
ion, by Government aid, the difficulties bé- 
tween capital and labor in England, would 
hardly receive a moment’s toleration. 

The defenders of the existing policy often 
point our attention to the sums of money not 
seldom saved by the coolies, as an unap- 
swerable argument in its favor. 

Our Consuls at Havana have, from time 
to time, consigned to the care of this Com- 
mittee parties of negroes (remitting, at the 
same time, large drafts in their favor), who, 
in addition to purchasing their own freedom 
and that of relatives, have paid for 
their return to Africa, not the insignificant 
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fare of a returning coolie, but a costly pas- 
mee by the Royal Mail steamers. 

hese facts exist side by side with the terri- 
ble slavery still existing in Cuba. In like 
mavner, as shown by the Royal Commission- 
ers, the amounts of money saved have been 
accumulated by the exceptionally few—by 
trading, usury, and other means; but none, 
or next to none, by coolies under indenture. 

The public are too well acquainted with 
the deplorable consequences which have re- 
sulted from Her Majesty's Government per- 
mitting the introduction of servile ae, 
tion to the colony of Queensland, thus 
initiating the slave traffic, which has been 
spreading rapine and disorder among the 
islands of the Pacific, to make it necessary to 
recount them. 

With the fatal results so freshly in view, 
it would seem past belief that, in the new 
and infant colony of Fiji, plans are at this 
moment preparing by the Governor for a re- 
newal of this traffic, which experience has 
proved neither checks nor supervision can 
ever’ detach from a large amount of fraud, 
cruelty, and crime. 

The question may be justly asked—Are 
you prepared to prohibit emigration under 
jall circumstances from regions where labor 
and population are superabundant to others 
where both are deficient? If not, what are 
the limits, and what the conditions, to which 
such emigration should be subject? 

The principles which the Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety have always held should govern such 
| immigration are these :— . 
| That it is properly the duty of Government 
‘to secure the immigrant from injustice or 
injury, but not to render assistance by pe- 
cuniary aid. 

That only those contracts for labor be rec- 
ugnized or enforced, which are made by the 
| laborer with a full knowledge of tle work to 
be done, and in the country where such labor 
has to be performed. 

That where such immigration is permitted, 
something like an equality in the respective 
numbers of both sexes be maintained. 

These have been the conditions held by the 
Anti-Slavery Society ; and these were the con- 
| ditions, expressed with far greater stringency, 
\which were laid down by an Order of the 
Queen in Council on the 7th September, 1838. 

It contains among other provisions— 
| Sect, 3.—No contract for service shall be 
of any force or effect within any of the colo- 
nies aforesaid, unless the same shall be made 
| within the limits, and upon the land of the 
colony in which the same is to be performed. 

Sect. 4.—No such contract for service shall 
be valid for more than one year from its 
date. 

Sect. 5.—Every such contract shall expire 
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at the close of the stipulated time of service, 
without any notice on either side for that 
urpose. 

Such then were the views of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers in 1838. They well knew from re- 
cent experience that it would be a fatal mis- 
take to confer by contracts powers of coercion 
upon planters or managers whoge misfortune 
it was to have been educated among the hab- 
its and instincts of slavery. Twenty millions 
sterling had just been paid by Great Britain 
for the extinction of slavery in her Colonial 
possessions, aud they wisely resolved that it 
should not again lift its head in other or 
modified forms. 

And now, in the light of an experience of 
nearly forty years, the wisdom which dictat. 
ed that Order in Council has become more 
and more apparent; the reversal of its con- 
ditions has proved the source of “ woes un- 
numbered.” Of these, the Royal Commis- 
sioners who visited the colonies of Mauritius 
and Guiana, have furnished examples in 
ample profusion. In the tragic death of 
Bishop Patteson, and of Commodore Good- 
enough among the Islands of the Pacific, 
England has sacrificed to her toleration of 
the traffic two of the best and noblest of her 
sons. Our policy and our practice, grimly 
travestied by Spaniards and Portuguese, have 
subjected Chinese “immigrants,” shipped to 
Cuba and Peru, to horrors unknown to the 


transatlantic “middle passage,” and to a 
slavery as wretched as was that of the Afri- 
can. 

It is time to ask our Colon’a! adminis‘ri- 
tion to rise once more to higher aims than a 
policy of merely enlarging the production of 
sugar; and to refuse to recognize as instances 


of progress augmented exports which are 
paid for in the stereotyped degradation of a 
people. It were a Call gala to humanity to 
abolish slavery, if it be replaced by an or- 
ganized oppression such as that which (as 
exports increase) is grinding more and more 
ruthlessly the Fellaheen of Egypt. 

The Committee might have pointed to the 
financial unsoundness of the methods by 
which the present system is sustained in some 
of the colonies, and to a taxation out of 
which it is supported—paid by a population 
whom it does not only not benefit, but whom 
it injuriously affects. But they chiefly chal- 
lenge its right to any longer continuance un- 
der its present conditions, and claim of Her 
Majesty’s Government a return to the policy 
laid down in 1838, because the present sys 
tem of coolie immigration has proved sub- 
versive of the just liberties of those who 
have been subjected to it; is demoralizing in 
its character and tendency; and has ever 

rsistently defied both legislative and admin- 
istrative control. 


¢- 
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Oa behalf of the Commit‘ee of the Brrr- 

18H AND ForetGn AntrSLavery Sociery. 
JosEPH CooPER, 
Epmunp Srurer, Hon. Secs. 
Aaron Buzacort, Secretary. 

FRG@BEL’S KINDERGARTEN SYSTEM. 

We have received, and examined with in- 
terest and instruction, several boxes of the 
“gifts” belonging to this method of early 
training for children. No better view of the 
system can be given than by some extracts 
from a lecture on the subject by Joseph 
Payne. 

This writer mentions first the chief occur- 
rences in the early life of Frederick W. A. 
Freebel, who was born at Oberweissbach, in 
Germany, in 1782. He began his work as a 
teacher in the Model School at Frankfort. 
At onca this was felt to be his true vocation. 
Let us here take up J. Payne’s brief biograph- 
ical sxetch. ‘“‘He keenly felt the effects of his 
desultory manner of study. He was neither 
instructed in knowledge nor in teaching, but 
he now resolved to make up his deficiencies 
in’ both respects. About this time he met 
with some of Pestalozzi’s writings, which so 
deeply impressed him that he determined to 
go to Yverdun and study Pestalozzism on the 
spot. He accomplished his purpose, and 
lived and worked for two years with Pestal- 
ozzi. His experience at Yverdun impressed 
him with the conviction that the science of 
Education had still to draw out from Pestal- 
ozzi’s system those fundamental principles 
which Pestalozzi himself did not compre- 
hend. 

“Feeling still his want of positive knowl- 
edge, Freebel spent the next two or three 
years of his life at the universities of Gottin- 
gen and Berlin. It was now, while he was 
or the first time earnestly engaged in study, 
that his views on education gradually gained 
consistency and form. 

“It would only be tedious to relate the 
various preliminary experiences by which 
Froebel,—sometimes with few, sometimes with 
many pupils—sometimes under favorable, at 
other times under unfavorable circumstances 
—pursued his course, until the moment when 
at Blankenburg, near Rudolstadt, he estab- 
lished, about the year 1840, the school to 
which he first gave the name of Kindergar- 
ten. In this name he wished to embody two 
of his favorite theoretical notions :—the one, 
that education, as culture, has to do with 
children as human plants, which are to be 
surrounded with circumstances favorable to 
their free development, and to be trained by 
means suited to their nature; and the other, 
that a school for little children should have 
attached to ita garden, in which they may 
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exercise their natural taste for flowers, and 
be not only the observers but the cultivators 
of plants. Froebel, as well as his disciples of 
the present day, protest against the applica- 
tion of the name School to the Kindergarten, 
which is, im their view, a place for the devel- 
opment of the activities and capabilities of 
children before the usual school age begins. 
The Kindergarten proper is intended for 
children of between three and seven years of 
age. Its purpose is thus briefly indicated by 
himself :—‘ To take the oversight of children 
before they are ready for school life ; to exert 
an influence over their whole being in corre- 
spondence with its nature; to strengthen their 
bodily powers; to exercise their senses; to 
employ the awakening mind; to make them 
thoughtfully acquainted with the world of 
nature and of man; to guide their heart and 
soul in a right direction, and lead them to 


the Origin of all life and to union with | 
Him.’ 


im. 

“You will have observed already that in 
this programme there is no mention made of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic; of gram- 
mar, geography, and history; of rules, pre- 
cepts, or general propositions; nor a word 
about books, nor even of instruction at al) in 
its ordinary sense ; yet you will also have ob 
served that there is ample provision for activ- 
ity and energy of various kinds—activity of 
limbs, activity of the senses, activity of the 
mind, heart, and of tLe religious instinct. Itisin 
this immense field of natural energies that the 
Frebelian idea “lives, moves, and has its be- 
ing.’ You will further see that the carrying 
out of this programme involves something 
very different in spirit and essence from the 
ordinary course of an English infant school, 
to which children are olen carried merely 
‘to get them out of the way.’ 

“In Froebel’s opinion, the mother who con- 
sults the true interests of her child, will, 
when he is three years old, give him up to 
the governess of the Kindergarten, In this 
respect he differed from Pestalozzi, who 
thought that the mother, as the natural edu- 
cator of the child, ought to retain the charge 
of him up to his sixth or seventh year. It is 
easy to see that if this opinion be acted on, 
the education of the child will be restricted 
to the experience of the family circle. Ac- 
cording to Freebel, this basis is too narrow. 
The family circle does not generally afford a 
sufficient scope for the development of those 
activities which, in their combination, con- 
stitute life. A system of education, there- 


fore, founded on this narrow basis, does not| 


really prepare the child for that intercommu- 
ion and constant intercourse with his fellow 
men, of which life, broadly interpreted, con- 
sists, Froebel moreover doubts, with much 
reason, whether mothers generally are quali- 
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fied for the task assigned them by Pestalozzi, 

and points out that, if they are not, the child 
must suffer from their incompetence, even if 
he lose nothing through neglect occasioned 
by the demands of the Loaasena upon their 
time and strength. He, therefore, insists 
that in order to furnish children with oppor- 
tunities for displaying and developing all 
their natural capabilities, they must be 
brought together in numbers. The mutual 
action and reaction of forces and activities 
thus necessitated presents, in fact, a minia- 
ture picture of the larger life to which they 
are destined. The passions, emotions, suffer- 
ings, desires of our common humanity, have 
here both scope and occasion for their fullest 
manifestation ; while the intellectual powers, 
under the stimulus of inexhaustible curiosity 
and of aptitude for imitation and invention, 
are excited to constant action. At the same 
time the bodily powers—hands, feet, muscles, 
sensese—under the influence and impulse of 
companionship, are more actively exercised, 
and the hedlth of the constitution thereby 
promoted, while a larger and better opportu- 
nity is supplied for learning the resources of 
the mother-tongue.”’ 

Let us here imagine Froebel himself to 
speak. “Play, spontaneous play, ia the ed- 
ucation of little children; but it is not the 
whole of their education. Their life is not 
to be made up Of play. Can I not then even 
now gradually transform their play into work, 
bat work which shall look like play ?—work 
which shall originate in the same or similar 
impulses, and exercise the same energies as I 
see employed in their own amusements and 
occupations? Play, however, is a random, 
desultory education. It lays the essential 
| basis ; but it does not raise the superstructure. 
| It requires to be organized for this purpose, 
but so organized that the superstructure shall 
be strictly related and conformed to the origi- 
nal lines of the fouxdation. 
| “I see that these children delight in move- 
/ment;—they are always walking, or running, 
| jumping, hopping, tossing their limbs about, 
|and, moreover, they are pleased with rhyth- 
'mical movement. I can contrive motives and 
|means for the same exercise of the limbs, 
which shall result in increased physical power, 
'and consequently in health—shall train the 
‘children to a conscious and measured com- 
|mand of their bodily functions, and at the 
same time be accompanied by the attraction 
of rhythmical sound through song or instru- 
| ment. 

“T see that they use their senses; but merely 
at the accidental solicitation of surrounding 
| circumstances, and therefore imperfectly. I 
can contrive means for a definite education of 
‘the senses, which shall result in increased 
| quickness of vision, hearing, touch, &. I 


| 


| 
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can train the purblind eye to take note of| the activities naturally exhibited by young 
delicate shades of color, the dull ear to ap-| children, and these the teacher of young 
preciate minute differences of sound. children is to employ for his purpose. As, 

“I see that they observe; but their observa-| however, they are so numerous, I may well 
tions are for the most part transitory and in-| be excused for not even attempting to enter 
definite, and often, therefore, comparatively | minutely into them. But there is one series 
unfruitful. I can contrive means for con-| of objects and exercises therewith connected, 
centrating their attention by exciting curiosity | expreasly devised by Freebel to teach the art 
and interest, and educate them in the art of| of observing, to which, as being typical, I 
observing. They will thus gain clear and| will now direct your attention. He calls 
definite perceptions, bright images in the place | these objects, which are gradually and in 
of blurred ones, will learn to recognize the| orderly succession introduced to the child's 
difference between complete and incomplete | notice, Gifts—a pleasant name, which is, how- 
knowledge, and gradually advance from the| ever, a mere accident of the system: they 
stage of merely knowing to that of knowing | might equally well be called by any other 


that they know. 

“I see that they invent and construct; but 
often awkwardly and aimlessly. I can avail 
myself of this instinct, and open to it a defi 
nite field of action. I sha'l prompt them to 
invention, and train them in the art of con- 
struction. The materials I shall use for this 
end, will be simple; but in combining them 
together for a purpose, they will employ not 
only their knowledge of form, but their 
imagination of the capabilities of form. In 
various ways I shall promp: them to invent, 
construct, contrive, imitate, and in doing s0/| 
develop their nascent taste for symmetry and | 
beauty. 

“And so in respect to other domains of 
that child-action which we call play, I see 


that I can make these domains also my own. | 
I can convert children’s activities, energies, 
amusements, occupations, all that goes by | 
the name of p'ay, into instruments for my 
purpose, and therefore transform play into | 





\ 


work. This work will be education in the 
true sense of the term. The conception of it 
as such I have gained from the children 
themselves. They have taught me how I am 
to teach them.” 

And now I must endeavor to give some 
notion of the manner in which Freebel re- 
duced his theory to practice. It is quite out 
of my power, for want of time, to describe 
the various processes which exhibit to us the 
little child pursuing his education by walking 
to rhythmic measure, by gymnastic exercises 
generally, learning sings by heart and sing- 
ing them, practising his senses with definite | 
purpose, observing the properties of objects, | 
counting, getting notions of color and form, 
drawing, building with cubical blocks, model- 
ling in wax or clay, braiding slips of various 
colored paper after a pattern, pricking or cut- 


name. As introductory to the series, a ball 
made of wool, of say a scarlet color, is placed 
before the baby. It is rolled along before 
him on the table, thrown along the floor, 
tossed into the air, suspended from a string, 
aud used as a pendulum, or spun round on 
its axis, or made to describe a circle in space, 
&e. It is then given into his hand; he at- 
tempts to grasp it, fails; tries again, succeeds ; 
rolls it along the floor himself, tries to throw 
it, and, in short, exercises every pover he 


has upon it, always pleased, never wearied in 


doing something or other with it. This is 
play, but it is play which resolves itself into 
education. He is gaining notions of color, 
form, motion, action and re-action, as well as 
of muscular sensibility. And all the while 
the teacher associates words with things and 
actions, and, by constantly employing words 
in their proper sense and in the immediate 
presence of facts, initiates the child in the 
use of his mother-tongue. Thus, in a thou- 
sand ways, the scarlet ball furnishes sensa- 
tions and perceptions for the substratum of 
the mind, and suggests fitting language to 
express them; and even the baby appears 
before us as an observer, learning the prop- 
erties of things by personal experience. 

Then comes the first Gift. It consists of 
six soft woollen balls of six different colors, 
three primary and three secondary. One of 
these is recognized as like, the others as un- 
like, the ball first known. The laws of simi- 
larity and discrimination are called into 
action; sensation and perception grow clearer 
and stronger. I cannot particularize the 
numberless exercises that are to be got out 
of the various combinations of these six 
balls. 

The second G:ft consists of a sphere, cube, 
and cylinder, made of hard wood. What 


ting forms in paper, curving wire into differ-| was a ball before, is now called a sphere. 
ent shapes, folding a sheet of paper and| The different material gives rise to new ex- 
gaining elementary notions of geometry,| periences; a sensation, that of hardness, for 
learning the resources of the mother-tongue| instance, takes the place of softness; while 
by hearing and relating stories, fables, etc.,| varieties of form suggest resemblance and 
dramatizing, guessing riddles, working in the| contrast. Similar experiences of likeness 
garden, &., &e. hese are only some of| and unlikeness are suggested by the behavior 
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of thes> d fferent objects. The easy rolling of 
the sphere, the sliding of the cube, the roll- 
ing a8 well as sliding of the cylinder, illus- 
trate this point. Then the examination of 
the cub:, especially its surfaces, edges, and 
angles, whic 
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ture. The dawning sense of the beautiful, as 
well as of the true, is beginning to gain con- 
sistency and power. 

I cannot further dwell on the numberless 
modes of manipulation of which these ob- 


any child can observe for| jects are capable, nor enter further into the 


himself, suggest new sensations and their| groundwork of principles on which their effi- 


resulting perceptions. At the same time, 
notions of space, time, form, motion, rela- 
tivity in general, take their place in the 
mind, as the unshaped blocks which, when 
fitly compacted together, will lay the firm 
foundation of the understanding. These 
elementary notions, as the very groundwork 
of mathematics, will be seen to have their} 
use as time goes on. 

The third Gift is a large cube, making a 
whole, which is divisible into eight small | 
ones. The form is recognized as that of the 
cube before seen; the size is different. But 
the new experiences consist in notions of rel- | 
ativity—of the whole in its relation to the! 
parts, of the parts in their relation to the 
whole; and thus the child acquires the no- | 
tion and the names, and both in immedi- | 
ate connection with the sensible objects, of | 
halves, quarters, eighths, and of how many 
of the smal] divisions make one of the larger. 
But in connection with the third Gift a new 
faculty is called forth—Imagination, and | 
with it the instinct of construction is awak- | 
ened. The cubes are mentally transformed | 


into blocks: and with them building com- | 


mences. The constructive faculty sug- | 
gests imitation, but resis not in imita- 
tion. It invents, it creates. Those eight 
cubes, placed in a certain relation to| 
each other, make a long seat, or a seat with | 
a back, or a throne for the Queen; or again, | 
a cross, a doorway, &c. Thus does even play | 
exhibit the characteristics of art, and “con 
forms (to use Bacon’s words) the outward 
show of things to the desires of the mind ;” 
and thus the child, as I said before, not 
merely imitates, but creates. And here I 
may remark, that the mind of the child is 
far less interested in that which another mind 
has embodied in ready prepared forms, than 
in the forms which he conceives, and gives 
outward expression to, himself. He wants to 
employ his own mind, and his whole mind, 
upon the object, and does not thank you for 
attempting to deprive him of his rights. 

The fourth, fifth, and sixth Gifts consist of 
the cube variously divided into solid paral- 
lelopipeds, or brick-shaped forms, and into 
smaller cubes and prisms. Observation is 
called on with increasing strictness, relativity 
appreciated, and the opportunity afforded for 
endless manifestations of constructiveness. 
And all the while impressions are forming in 
the mind, which, in due time, will bear ge>- 
metrical fruits, and fruits too, of «esthetic cul- 
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ciency depends. 

It is needless to say that various objections 
have been made to Freebel’s method, especi- 
ally by those whose ignorance of the laws of 
mental development disqualifies them, in fact, 
for giving an opinion on it at all, and also by 
others, whose earnest work at various points 
of the superstructure so asorbs their ener- 


‘gies that they have none to spare for consid- 


ering the foundation. 

When pnblic opinion shall demand such 
knowledge from teachers as the essential con- 
dition of their taking in hand so delicate and 
even profound an art as that of training 
children, all these objections will cease to 
have any meaning. 

The Kindergarten is gradually making its 
way in Eogland, without the achievement as 
yet of any eminent success; but in Switzer- 
land, Holland, Italy, and the United States, as 


| well as in Germany, it is rapidly advancing. 
| Wherever the principles of education, as 


distinguish d from its practice, are a matter 
of study and earnest thought, there it pros- 
pers. 


— > 


MAN. 


BY GEORGE HERBERT 


My God, I heard this day 

That none doth build a stately habitation 
But he that means to dwell therein. 
What house more stately has there been, 


| Or can be, than is Man? to whose creation 


All things are in decay. 

For man is everything, 

And more. He is a tree, yet bears no fruit ; 
A beast, yet is or should be more. 


Nothing has got so far, 

But man has caught and kept it as his prey. 
His eyes dismount the highest star : 

He is in little all the sphere : 

Herbs gladly cure our flesh, becaus< that they 
Find their acquaintance there. 


For us the winds do blow, 

The earth doth rest, heaven move, and fountains flow: 
Nothing we see but means our good 

As our delight, or as our treasure; 

The whole is either our cupboard of food, 

Or cabinet of pleasure. 


The stars have us to bed ; 

Night draws the curtain, which the sun withdraws. 
Music and light attend our head. 

All things unto our flesh are kind 

In their descent and being ;—to our mind, 

In their ascent and cause. 


More servants wait on man 


Than he’ll take notice of. In every path 
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He treads down that which doth befnend him 
When sickness makes him pale and wan. 

O mighty Love! Man is one world, and hath 
Another to attend him. 


Since then, my God, Thou hast 

So brave a palace built, O dwell in it, 

That it may dwell with Thee at last! 

Till then afford us so much wit, 

That as the world serves us, we may serve Thee, 
And both Thy servants be. 


— Southern Workman. 


~~ 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe to 
the 3oth ult. have been received. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—The merchant shipping bill pass- 
ed third reading in the House of Commons on the 
26th. 

The steamer Pandora has been refitted for a voyage 
to Smith’s Sound, sailing on the 27th ult., to bring to 
England any dispatches which may have been depos- 
ited there by Capt. Nares’ Arctic expedition. 

Prime Minister Disraeli announced in the House of 
Commons on the 22nd that he could not now recom- 
mend the granting of amnesty to the Fenians, the 
number of whom now in confinement is fifteen. Of 
these, two were convicted of murder, six are in English 
prisons, and the remainder in West Australia, under 
military surveillance. 

FRANCE.—In the Senate, on the 24th, a question 
was put to the government relative to a circular issued 
by the late Minister of the Interior, in which the hopes 
of the monarchists were spoken of as factious. Min- 
ister Dufaure replied that it meant that members of 
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recites that the Powers have a moral right and duty to 
obtain the fulfilment of the engagement which the 
Sultan made in accepting the terms of the Austrian 
note, on which fulfilment depends the maintenance of 
peace. The Powers have agreed on the following 

| points among others: A two months’ armistice, dur- 
ing which an understanding may be reached. The 
Porte to restore the houses and churches of the Chris. 
tians, supply the owners with food for a year, and ex- 
empt them from taxation for three years; the relief 
given to be distributed by a commission composed of 
professors of the two religions in Herzegovina, with 
a Christian presiding. The Turkish troops to be with- 
drawn, except from the fortified towns, and the Herze- 
govinians not to lay down their arms until the Moslems 
have laid down theirs, and the reforms have been faith- 
fully executed. The consuls or delegates of the Pow- 
ers to superintend the execution of the reforms, and 
especially the return of the refugees. 

England has declined to accede to this memoran- 
dum, giving, it is said, as reasons, that the Powers had 
substantially agreed that the original Austrian note 
went as far as it could without infringing the sovereign- 
ty of the Porte; that sufficient time had not been al- 
lowed for the execution of the reforms, and that Monte- 
negro’s breaches of neutrality had prevented the paci- 
fication necessary to that execution; that the proposed 
military disposition of the Turks and the insurgents 
appears like a premium for renewed hostilities ; that 
the gratuitious relief proposed would be beyond Tur- 
key’s power to give, and demoralizing to the people; 
and that the proposed bringing of war-ships into the 
Dardanelles would be a violation of the treaty of 1856 
and contrary to established custom. 


It is reported that offers have been made to modify 


political parties might retain hopes and even labor for | the points to which England objects in the memoran- 
their realization, but government officials were for-| dum, but that England has reiterated the refusal to 
mally prohibited from adopting such an attitude. He| agree toit. It is also asserted that France has pro- 
said that both Chambers united could alone decide | posed to the other five Powers a general conference. 


upon the interpretation of the Constitution. As a re- 


vision is impossible until 1880, to place an interpreta- 
tion on it now would be dangerous, since the new 
Assembly to be elected before that time might give a 


different one. In the Chamber of Deputies, on the 
26th, “urgency ’’ was voted for the bill providing for 
the restoration to the State of the exclusive right to 
grant university degrees; a right which ecclesiastical 
institutions claim now also. 

The government is making careful and elaborate prep- 
arations for executing the intention of the Legislature 
in sending to the Centennial Exhibition practical repre- 
sentatives of all divisions of industry, and is taking 
measures to secure honest and intelligent delegates from 
trade organizations. Auguste Desmoulins has been 
chosen to investigate educational matters and prepare 
an exhaustive report. Ata meeting of delegates from 
44 workingmen’s societies, it was decided not to accept 
the government subvention for the expenses of visiting 


the Exhibition, subject to the condition that the gov- | 


ernment shall select the delegates. 
SPAIN.—The Cortes has passed the whole draft of 


the new Constitution, by a vote of 285 yeas to 40 nays. | 


General Quesada has proclaimed a state of siege 
throughout the Basque provinces and Navarre. 

THE Papacy.—lIt is said that a meeting of cardinals 
has been held, at which the Pope was present, when 


the position of the church toward Spain was consid- | 


ered. It was resolved that relations with the Spanish 
government should not be formally suspended on ac- 
count of the adoption of the toleration clause of the 
new Constitution, but that the nuncio at Madrid should 
be granted an indefinite leave of absence. 


TURKEY.—The Yournal des Debats of Paris pub- | 


lishes what purports to be a full summary of the con- 
clusions of the Berlin conference. The preamble 


| the 


Italy, through its Minister of Foreign Affairs, has an- 
nounced adhesion to the memorandum. 


Dispatches of the 3oth ult., announced that 
Sultan had been dethroned or had abdicated, 
“in conformity with the wishes of the majority of 
his subjects.” The particulars yet received are very 
meagre, but the change appears to have been accom- 
plished without violence. His successor 1s Mohammed 
Murad Effendi, eldest son of the previous Sultan Ab- 
dul Medjid, and nephew of the dethroned sovereign. 

CoNGRESS.—The Senate, on the 29th, adopted reso- 
lutions declaring the opinion that W. W. Belknap is 
amenable to impeachment for acts done as Secretary 
of War, notwithstanding his resignation of the office 
before he was impeached; and fixing the Ist inst. for 
the delivery in open session of the judgment of the 
| Senate on the question of jurisdiction. The vote on 
the first resolution was 37 yeas, 29 nays. A bill to 

| restore the franking privilege has been reported from a 

committee. The House passed the naval appropria- 

| tion bill, and one permitting the retirement of Judge 
| McCandless of the District Court of Western Pennsyl- 
| vania, on account of impaired health, on the same pay 
|as if retired on account of age; and adopted a reso- 

lution directing the Committee on Commerce to in- 
quire into an alleged combination of railroads for the 
| purpose of controlling traffic. The Committee on 
| Foreign Affairs reported on its investigation as to the 
|connection of R. C. Schenck, while Minister to 

England, with alleged fraudulent transactions relative to 

the “ Emma”? silver mine in Nevada; declaring that 
| his becoming a director of the company while holding 
that position, was improper, and his relations with 
| the sellers of the mine were calculated to cast suspicion 
| upon him, but exonerating him from all charges of fraud 

' or fraudulent intent in his actions. 





